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scale, map net, which is always absent, and the errors which are always there; 
thus the work is a list of descriptions which will enable the student who has 
not access to the originals in the University of Freiburg or the archives at 
Karlsruhe to become intimately acquainted with the mapping of that period. 
With distinct general progress many of the mapmakers failed to profit 
either by the errors or the successes of their predecessors, just as happens 
to-day. A good many of the earlier maps are as difficult for the modern eye to 
decipher as a strange tongue. They do not speak to us. Yet the Ptolemy of 
1513, if impressionistic and without accurate placing of parts, does speak to 
moderns, and the map of 1718 is essentially a modern one. 

Mark Jefferson. 

Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonialpolitik. Ton Alfred Zimmermann. 
xvi and 336 pp. Index. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 1914. Mk. 7. 9x6%. 

The colonial policy of Germany differs from that of most other countries in 
so far as it was not inaugurated by the government, nor even looked upon by 
it favorably at the beginning, but rather grew out of a popular movement 
which encouraged the initiative of a few enterprising individuals. Even so, it 
might have shown much more satisfactory results but for the inconsistency 
which the government showed in dealing with colonial problems until long 
after it had officially declared itself in favor of colonial expansion. 

Zimmermann 's book tells all about the ups and downs of that colonial move- 
ment, from its beginnings to the present status of the colonies. The desire for 
colonies in the German nation is older than the German Empire. It began 
to make itself felt first in the forties of the last century, when the heavy emi- 
gration from Germany threatened to become a dangerous drain on the nation. 
All kinds of schemes were proposed to find new land for this surplus of popu- 
lation, in many eases by bankrupt speculators in foreign countries, who hoped 
to attract German labor and capital to their enterprises, but partly also by 
serious economists and geographers. As early as 1866 the German explorer 
Breuner had found the Sultan of Witu desirous to place himself under the pro- 
tection of Prussia against his arch-enemy, the Sultan of Zanzibar. Nothing 
came of it, however, nor of any of the numerous other suggestions, because 
Bismarck, whose whole interest was then concentrated upon the consolidation 
of the German States in Europe, did not judge it wise to enter, at the same 
time, upon foreign enterprises which might entangle Prussia into conflicts with 
other powers. While, no doubt, he was right in this, it was most unlucky that 
the existing conditions did not allow Germany to act at that time; for this 
discrepancy between the aspirations of the nation and its lack of power to 
realize them wrought lasting damage to all its future colonial possibilities. 
The lively discussion of these schemes in the German press attracted the at- 
tention of other nations, especially the English, to the foreign lands still 
available for colonization, and thus, by a strange irony of fate, the endeavors 
of those German patriots served but to strengthen the rival powers. 

Even after the foundation of the German Empire, it was a long while be- 
fore the colonial question received its due share of attention. For more than 
ten years after 1871 German business men and trading companies continued 
to carry on their work in foreign countries without the support or protection 
of their flag. On several occasions, when the question of granting subsidies 
to one or the other company was brought before the Diet, because the eventual 
failure of such a company would have meant a loss of great opportunities for 
the German trade in general, the Diet refused to vote the necessary funds. It 
was on one of those occasions that Bismarck spoke these memorable words: 
' ' The first requirement for the establishment of colonies is a mother country in 
which patriotism is stronger than partisan spirit." In 1882, a German colonial 
society was founded. It could not do much practical work under the circum- 
stances, but it carried on a lively propaganda for the colonial idea, which 
helped to destroy part of the prejudice against it in parliamentary circles. 

Before long the course of events showed the necessity of colonial expansion, 
not so much from the national point of view, which its older advocates had 
emphasized, as for economic and commercial reasons. 

The new era of discovery which had set in about the middle of the last 
century had thrown light on vast areas still untouched by colonization. The 
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news acted as a stimulus to reawaken in all the older colonial powers the spirit 
of colonial expansion which had long been dormant. The increasing explora- 
tion of Africa (in 1881 alone there were 45 expeditions at work there!) had 
shown to what a surprising extent German trade and capital were engaged in 
that continent. Some very unpleasant experiences of German firms in foreign 
colonies had graphically illustrated the helplessness of the trader when not pro- 
tected by his own flag. All this combined to somewhat modify the attitude of 
Bismarck and that of the Diet. While still declaring that Germany was not in 
a position to found and maintain regular colonies, he was willing to grant 
charters to certain companies, which would place them under the official pro- 
tection of the Empire, while they would still carry on the whole work at their 
own risk. Thus the German flag was hoisted in Africa for the first time in 
1884 at Angra Pequena, on the southwest coast of Africa, by the Bremen 
merchant A. E. Liideritz. But very soon this firm proved financially unable 
to fulfil the obligations imposed by its charter; the Empire found itself obliged 
to take a hand in the matter after all, so that in 1885 the first official colony 
was established at Angra Pequena. 

The ice having once been broken, other colonies soon followed: in Kamerun, 
Togo, Southwest Africa, East Africa, and the South Sea. It is very interesting, 
in following up this development, to observe how, at almost every step forward, 
Germany knocked against some obstacle placed in her way by England, and how 
the course of events forced upon the Empire a change from the former, merely 
protective policy toward the organization of regular colonial governments and 
a Colonial Office. This is the first book in which that story has been told in 
full, and it makes interesting and instructive reading for anybody interested in 
colonial problems. A chronological list of the higher officers of the German 
colonial service, and a tabulated synopsis of the principal events in the history 
of the colonies, from the first beginnings to the present, make the book espe- 
cially handy for all kinds of reference on the subject. M. K. Genthe. 

Changing: Russia. By Stephen Graham. 309 pp. Ills., index. John Lane 
Co., New York, 1913. 8% x 6. 
In common with an earlier book by the same author, in which he depicted 
the life of the Russian pilgrim to the sacred shrines, we feel sure that the chief 
appeal of these works will lie in the skill with which the story is told. Mr. 
Graham prefers the paths which lead him nearest to the Russian of the soil 
rather than the superficial education of the towns. He has ripe sympathy for 
the Russians whom he knows, a people of great possibilities, with the virtues 
and, equally, the vices of immaturity. He foregathers with the village pope of 
the ' ' mir, ' ' with the tramp upon the byway, with the sailor deserting his ship 
and the soldier on furlough from the colors, and with the student at the uni- 
versity. From each he receives such hospitality as chance affords. He avoids 
the strongly Teutonized Russia of the upper and administrative classes; he 
selects as the more interesting the unmixed Russian of the "mir," and shows 
himself appreciative of the persisting differences which characterize the Rus- 
sians of Great Russia, of White Russia, of Little Russia — differences which 
we too little recognize, yet which are more sharply drawn than any regional 
diversities in our own community. These volumes are sketches threaded along 
a strand of geographical purpose, but each sketch is a contribution toward the 
better comprehension of the great mass of the Russian community. 

William Churchill. 

Modern Russia,. By Gregor Alexinsky. Translated by Bernard Miall. 361 
pp. Index. T. Fisher TJnwin, London, 1913. 9x6. 
The most interesting thread which is woven through this tissue of the affairs 
of Russia is the attitude of the writer. He is proud of the history of his great 
land in its brighter spots, he is hopeful for a future which he is laboring to 
advance. But in the present he seems bewildered; he finds it difficult to see 
how the logic of life will bring into existence a future sharing in the progress 
of occidental Europe. The march of his narrative is impeded by the necessity 
of explaining away the mass of western error. For a long time to come this 
must be the first task of any historian of Russia. So many writers have seized 
upon the picturesque rather than the vital that, in the west, there exists only a 



